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Annual  Meeting,  First  Thursday  Evening  in  January. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Philadelphia  : — 

I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1880.  During  the 
past  year  there  were  held  eight  meetings,  at  which  thirty-two 
papers  and  communications  were  read ; eight  resident  members 
were  elected,  eighteen  corresponding,  and  one  honorary,  making 
twenty-seven  in  all ; two  members  were  dropped  from  the  roll,  one 
resigned,  and  six  died;  books  and  pamphlets  donated  to  the  library, 
211  ; coins  and  antiquities  donated,  397  ; deposited,  17  ; letters 
received,  269  ; letters,  pamphlets,  etc.,  sent,  1728. 

The  following  is  a brief  abstract  of  the  more  important  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  during  the  year. 

January  1st. 

This  day,  the  22d  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Society, 
being  a public  holiday,  by  direction  of  the  President  no  meeting 
was  held. 


p> 


January  8tii. 

A special  meeting  was  held  this  evening,  at  which  Daniel  G. 
Brinton,  M.D.,  delivered  the  annual  address,  giving  a sketch  of  the 
life  and  teachings  of  George  Keith,  with  a history  of  the  first 
schism  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
Quaker  historians  had  studiously  misrepresented  the  character  of 
Keith,  because  he  became  an  apostate  to  their  sect,  and  entered 
the  Church  of  England.  An  examination  of  their  words  and 
sources  of  information  proves  that  their  statements  were  unfair. 
The  bitter  discussions  between  Keith  and  the  Philadelphia  meet- 
ings were  analyzed,  and  allowing  for  partisan  heat  on  both  sides, 
the  position  maintained  by  Keith  is  found  to  be  that  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  evangelical  Christianity.  The  errors 
he  pointed  out  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  which 
he  did  his  best  to  have  expurgated,  Avere  the  same  that  in  later 
years  led  to  the  schism  in  the  Society  by  Avliich  it  was  divided  into 
the  Orthodox  and  llicksite  branches.  The  charges  in  many  of  the 
Quaker  historians  that  in  later  life  Keith  fell  into  disrepute  in  the 
Church  of  England  prove,  on  careful  scrutiny,  to  rest  on  no  founda- 
tion Avorthy  of  the  name,  Avhile  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  con- 
trary Avas  the  case. 


February  5tii. 

Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  Librarian  of  the  Society,  read  an  important 
paper  on  the  remains  of  an  aboriginal  encampment  at  Rehoboth, 
Del.,  which  has  been  published  and  distributed  by  the  Societ}'.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  he  presented  to  the  Society  a valuable 
collection  of  stone  implements,  hammers,  arroAV  heads,  pottery, 
etc.,  Avliich  he  had  found  in  the  Rehoboth  mounds.  Considerable 
interest  Avas  manifested  by  the  Society  on  the  subject,  it  being  the 
first  time  that  these  mounds  had  been  described. 

A letter  Avas  read  from  Hubert  IIoAve  Bancroft,  Esq.,  of  San 
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Francisco,  in  relation  to  the  alleged  late  discoveries  of  aboriginal 
relics  near  Tulare  in  that  State. 

Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  read  a communication  in  reference  to  certain 
colossal  statues  lately  discovered  on  the  island  of  Milos,  not  far 
from  where  the  renowned  Venus  of  the  Louvre  was  found.  They 
are  of  the  finest  period  of  Grecian  art. 

Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
read  an  essay  upon  a denarius  of  Augustus  Csesar,  commemorating 
the  recovery  of  Roman  standards  from  the  Parthians,  in  which  lie 
gave  a succinct  account  of  standards  and  military  ensigns  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  embracing  an  account  of  the  Labarum  and 
of  the  Oriflamme.  This  paper  was  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics  for  July,  1880,  and  has  since  been  printed 
and  distributed  in  pamphlet  form. 

Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  Historiographer,  announced  the  death 
of  Joel  Munsell,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a corresponding  member,  January 
15,  1880,  aged  72  years. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Flint,  of  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  in 
reference  to  the  supposed  Scandinavian  inscriptions  in  that  vicinity. 
He  states  that  u on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tuskct  River, 
there  are  also  two  very  large  stones  with  inscriptions  in  similar 
characters.  The  spot  is  very  difficult  of  access  by  land,  but  not  by 
water,  although  it  is  not  in  any  frequented  route.”  The  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  Society  to  investigate  into  and  report 
upon  the  subject  was  continued. 

March  4tii. 

Dr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  contributed 
a paper  on  a late  discovery  in  Moscow  of  a remarkable  goblet  of 
seventeenth  century  workmanship,  fabricated  out  of  old  coins.  It 
was  presented  last  Christmas  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  read  a communication  in  reference  to  a large 
discovery  of  coins  in  Scotland. 

Isaac  Myer,  who  was  appointed  to  examine  into  and  report  upon 
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the  date  of  Penn’s  landing  in  Plnladeljohia , stated  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  exact  day  was  the  8th  day  of  November,  1082  (0.  S.). 

Philip  Howard  Law  read  an  essay  on  “ Servitude  in  England,” 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  furnished  by  himself : — 

“It  is  well  known  that  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  two 
classes  of  slaves,  the  one  employed  in  domestic  duties  and  in  the 
artisan  crafts,  the  other  in  agricultural  labors,  had  become  changed. 
The  artisan  crafts  were  in  the  hands  of  guilds  of  free  laborers.  The 
predial  slaves  were  annexed  to  the  soil  as  serfs  ; and  it  was  only 
to  the  household  servants  -that  the  word  slaves  could  be  applied. 
Probably  the  same  social  arrangements  existed  in  Britain.  Many 
think,  though  highly  improbable,  that  the  entire  native  population 
perished  on  the  Saxon  conquest.  Most  of  the  lower  people  were 
already  serfs,  and  remained  on  the  soil,  obeying  new  masters. 
When  by  the  introduction  of  letters,  light  was  thrown  upon  England, 
the  servile  classes  were  found  to  be  two : one,  household  servants 
unattached,  and  liable  to  be  sold;  the  other,  serfs  bound  to  the  soil, 
and  transferable  only  with  it.  The  artisans  in  the  towns  were  free. 
Three  causes  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  were  always  working  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  slaves  and  serfs : first,  the  enslavement  of 
captives  during  war ; second,  the  non-payment  of  the  wehrgild  ; 
third,  voluntary  sales  of  whole  free  families  into  slavery,  to  procure 
food  during  the  frequent  famines. 

u In  the  Domesday  book  the  bondmen,  estimated  at  120,000 
families,  were  then  reckoned  at  about  a million  and  a half  persons. 
During  the  early  Norman  dominion  the  distinction  of  the  two 
' kinds  of  slaves  now  called  villeins  en  gross  and  en  regardant  was 
still  kept  up  in  theory ; but  the  former  soon  became  obsolete 
in  fact,  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  feudal  manners  by  the 
Normans,  so  that  services  at  the  present  day  deemed  menial  were 
performed  by  equals  in  rank.  The  apprentice  waited  on  his 
master ; the  page  on  the  knight,  his  master  in  chivalric  instruction. 
This  rendered  personal  slavery  not  only  unnecessary  but  objection- 
able. Another  cause  was  the  change  in  the  law  of  Avar.  The 
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principle  was  introduced  that  no  Christian  captive  could  be  enslaved 

but  only  held  to  ransom.  A third  cause  was  the  introduction 

%/ 

into  jurisprudence  of  personal  punishment  instead  of  the  wehrgild. 
Serfdom  gradually  decayed,  but  so  slowly  that  we  have  no  con- 
temporary documents  on  the  subject.  No  particular  time  can  be 
alleged  for  its  formal  destruction,  but  it  is  agreed  that  as  a prac- 
tical institution  it  had  become  extinct  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 

century.” 

*/ 

Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  Historiographer,  announced  the  deaths 
of  Samuel  Greene  Arnold,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Feb.  13,  1880, 
aged  59,  and  of  James  Lenox,  of  New  York,  who  died  February 
17,  1880,  aged  80,  both  honorary  members  of  the  Society. 

William  Penn  Chandler  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Society 
the  alleged  discovery  of  prehistoric  tools  and  workings  in  a coal 
mine  in  Fayette  County  in  this  State. 

Many  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited,  among  which  were  a 
small  metallic  head-rest,  such  as  was  used  in  ancient  coffins,  like- 
wise a gilt  ring,  on  which  was  a fire- altar,  surmounted  by  a star 
and  bearing  characters  not  unlike  the  Sassanian  coinages,  and 
various  other  antiques  found  near  Tunis.  Some  remarkable 
American  coins  were  shown,  including  an  1804  quarter  dollar 
perfectly  uncirculated , and  proofs  of  the  half  dimes  of  1794,  1795, 
and  1796. 

A number  of  beautifully  engraved  gems  were  exhibited,  lately 
sent  to  this  city  by  Signor  Alessandro  Castellani.  Among 
them  were:  1.  Bust  of  Minerva,  in  yellow  agate;  2.  Nymph,  in 
agate  ; 3.  Pegasus,  oriental  garnet ; 4.  Chimoera,  sard  ; 5.  Roma, 
sard;  6.  Titus,  heliotrope;  7.  Victory,  carnelian ; 8.  Hercules, 
brown  agate  ; 9.  Apollo,  sard  ; and  others. 

April  1st. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  regular  business,  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  addressed  to 

the  Chair  a few  remarks  testifying  to  the  gratification  felt  by  the 
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Society  at  the  presence  of  their  venerable  President,  and  express- 
ing the  regrets  which  the  Society  had  felt  at  his  late  illness.  Mr. 
Phillips  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Society  trusted  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  he  spared  in  life  and  health  for  many  long  years  to 
adorn  the  office  whose  duties  he  had  for  thirteen  years  so  zealously 
fulfilled. 

Among  the  many  letters  read  at  this  meeting  was  one  from  Dr. 
J.  A.  H.  Murray,  President  of  the  Philological  Society  (England), 
thanking  the  Society  for  his  election  to  membership.  It  is  espe- 
cially interesting  from  the  fact  that  Mill  Hill,  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Murray, “occupies  the  site  of  the  country  house  of  Peter  Collinson, 
the  life-long  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  great  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  earliest  benefactor  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  the 
friend  who  supplied  Dr.  Franklin  with  the  earliest  means  of  making 
his  electrical  experiments.  The  grounds  occupy  the  site  of  Mr.  Col- 
linson’s Botanical  Garden,  and  several  of  the  trees  made  famous  by 
the  Hortus  Colli nsonianus  are  still  in  healthy  vigor,  especially  the 
splendid  ‘ Cedars  of  Lebanon,’  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Lin- 
naeus while  he  was  Mr.  Collinson’s  guest  in  England.  At  these 
cedars  Dr.  Franklin  no  doubt  also  often  looked  when  he  visited  Air. 
Collinson  during  his  residence  in  London,  in  1766,  on  the  patriotic, 
though,  alas ! futile  errand  of  showing  the  British  Government  of 
that  day  that  the  only  true  policy  is  justice,  and  that  only  4 righte- 
ousness exalteth  a nation.’  . . . You  will  readily  understand 

that  Avith  all  these  associations  I feel  a special  interest  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  shall  be  glad  at  a future  time  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
personally  visiting  it.”1  Dr.  Murray  speaks  also  at  some  length  of 
the  services  which  American  scholars  have  rendered  to  the  great 
dictionary  of  the  English  language  now  in  progress  under  his  super- 
vision, and  refers  to  the  assistance  which  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
has  already  given. 

Robert  Noxon  Toppan  read  an  essay  entitled  “ Some  Modern 
Monetary  Questions  viewed  by  the  Light  of  Antiquity,”  exhibiting 
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a number  of  gold  coins  in  explanation  of  bis  subject.  This  essay 
lias  been  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Society,  with  an  illustration 
of  coins  beautifully  executed  by  the  Gutekunst  phototype  process. 

A letter  was  read  from  Dr.  George  E.  Post,  of  Beirut,  Syria,  in 
reference  to  the  colossal  stone  statue  lately  discovered  near  Gaza, 
and  offering  to  prosecute  further  inquiries  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Society. 

Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  read  a communication  upon  the  recent  exca- 
vations and  discoveries  about  the  temple  of  Zeus,  in  Olympia. 

Edwin  W.  Lehman  read  an  account  of  the  medal  struck  to  com- 
memorate the  completion  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel. 

Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.D.,  made  a communication  to  the  Society 
in  reference  to  the  Lorillard  expedition  to  explore  the  ruins  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  also  in  reference  to  recent  arclne- 
ological  explorations  in  Missouri  and  Minnesota. 

Wescott  Bailey  presented  a communication  in  reference  to  a 
statue  of  St.  Francis  d’Assissi  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo,  of 
which  he  exhibited  a handsome  photograph,  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated Alonzo  Cano  (born  A.  D.  1600  ; died  1664),  called  by  many 
the  Michael  Angelo  of  Spain.  He  was  a painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect,  and  is  reported  to  have  refused  the  crucifix  handed  him 
on  his  death  bed  by  a priest,  on  the  ground  that  its  artistic  execu- 
tion was  bad  according  to  his  ideas.  This  statue,  which  is  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Cathedral,  is  cut  out  of  wood,  beautifully 
painted,  and  is  about  32  inches  in  height.  It  was  always  to  be 
seen  at  the  Cathedral  until  within  the  last  fifteen  years  when,  owing 
to  numerous  thefts  of  sacred  relics,  the  priests  locked  it  up  so 
securely  that  access  to  it  can  only  be  had  through  fourteen  doors, 
each  to  be  opened  with  a different  key.  Many  people  of  rank  and 
position  endeavored  in  vain  at  various  times  to  see  this  statue,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  most  strenuous  and  remarkable  efforts,  Zaclia- 
rie  Astruc,  a French  sculptor,  was  permitted,  in  1875,  to  enter  the 
sacristy  and  to  make  a copy  of  the  figure,  under  the  continual  sur- 
veillance of  two  monks  especially  detailed  for  that  purpose.  This 
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fac-simile  is  pronounced  to  be  really  equal  to  the  original,  and  he 
has  reproduced  it  in  marble,  bronze,  and  wood. 

Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  Historiographer,  announced  the  death 
of  Samuel  Agnew,  a resident  member  of  the  Society,  on  March 
6,  1880,  aged  sixty. 

Isaac  Myer  read  a paper  on  “ Old  Titles  to  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia,” of  which  the  following  is  a synopsis  furnished  by  himself: 
“ After  describing  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  land  on  which 
the  city  was  afterwards  erected,  when  in  its  wild  state,  an  account 
was  given  of  the  early  discoveries,  by  the  Dutch  and  English,  of 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  and  the  claims  resulting  from 
the  same.  The  settlement  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Delaware,  before 
1038,  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  Swedes  and  Finns;  the  pur- 
chase by  the  latter,  from  the  aborigines,  of  the  western  shore  of  the 
Delaware  from  Cape  Ilenlopen  to  the  Falls  at  Trenton.  The  pur- 
chase by  the  Dutch  from  the  Indians,  in  1611,  of  land,  apparently 
the  present  site  of  Philadelphia  ; the  controversies  on  this  title 
between  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  and  success  of  the  former.  The 
grant  by  the  Dutch,  in  1661,  to  Swen  Swenson  et  al.  of  800  acres, 
known  subsequently  as  ‘ Wicaco  the  confirmation  patent  for  the 
same  by  the  English  in  1671.  The  conveyance,  in  1676,  by  the 
English  to  Ilartsfelder  of  315  acres  north  of  Pegg’s  Run,  now  Wil- 
low Street.  The  claim  of  Peter  Rambo  to  part  of  the  Swensons’ 
aforesaid  land  in  1677  ; the  decision  of  the  Upland  court  against 
Rambo  ; the  warrant  and  survey  to  the  Swensons,  in  1681,  for  land 
claimed  by  Rambo,  which  was  apparently  east  of  Tenth,  north  of 
Dock,  and  south  of  Willow  Streets  to  Delaware  River.  The  land 
on  the  Schuylkill  side  of  the  old  city  claimed  by  Peter  Cock,  and 
how  his  title  was  disposed  of.  An  account  of  Thomas  Fairman 
and  his  work.  Penn’s  expectation  that  Upland  would  be  his  capital 
city,  and  his  disappointment.  The  letter  of  Claypoole  from  Eng- 
land, July  14,  1682,  and  other  letters,  referring  to  the  capital  city 
on  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  written  before  Penn’s  arrival,  and  the 
date  of  many  early  surveys  of  lots,  and  an  account  of  first  inhab- 
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itants,  were  given.  The  opposition  of  the  Swedes  to  laying  out 
Philadelphia  on  their  land,  and  the  way  Penn  and  his  agents  dis- 
posed of  it,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  former  thereat.  Also 
many  extracts  from  records,  letters,  addresses,  and  descriptions, 
relating  to  the  early  city,  were  quoted.” 

May  6tii. 

Wescott  Bailey,  Esq.,  deposited  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Society 
copies  of  the  Aztec  and  Maya  calendar  stones  on  behalf  of  their 
owner,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Balding.  The  Aztec  stone  differs  materially 
from  the  well-known  calendar  in  the  Museo  Nacional,  in  Mexico. 
The  Maya  calendar  was  brought  from  Yucatan,  about  forty  years 
ago,  by  the  celebrated  traveller  and  author  Benjamin  Norman,  and 
the  original  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire,  at  New  Orleans, 
some  years  since. 

Lewis  A.  Scott  read  a dissertation  upon  the  bearing  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  1751,  for  the  correction  of  the  calendar,  upon  the 
various  dates  connected  with  William  Penn’s  arrival  in  America, 
and  on  his  passage  to  this  city.  Mr.  Scott  exhibited  a table,  which 
he  had  very  carefully  prepared,  illustrative  of  his  address,  and 
showed  the  Society  the  following  methods  by  which  the  dates  could 
be  ascertained : — 

1st  Method. — By  adopting,  as  the  bi-centennial  anniversary,  that 
natural  day  of  1882  which  will,  by  the  “ New  Style,”  bear  the 
same  name  (by  way  of  month  and  day  of  the  month)  as  the  natural 
and  actual  day  of  Penn’s  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1682, 
bore,  according  to  the  “ Old  Style,”  in  1682  (by  Avay  of  month  and 
day  of  the  month). 

2 d Method. — By  changing  the  0.  S.  name  (by  way  of  month  and 
day  of  the  month),  borne,  in  1682,  by  the  natural  and  actual  day 
of  Penn’s  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1682,  to  the  N.  S. 
name  (by  way  of  month  and  day  of  the  month)  which  it  would  at 
that  time,  1682,  have  borne  according  to  N.  S. — making  the  change 
by  omitting  ten  0.  S.  names  of  days,  including  the  day  in  qucs- 
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tion; — then  carrying  down  the  anniversary,  by  the  plan  of  “New 
Style,”  to  1882;  and  adopting,  as  the  bi-centennial  anniversary,  the 
day  of  “ New  Style,”  of  1882,  so  found  or  arrived  at,  namely,  that 
natural  day,  of  1882,  which  will  bear,  in  1882  (by  way  of  month 
and  day  of  the  month),  the  same  N.  S.  name  as  the  N.  S.  name, 
in  1682,  of  the  natural  and  actual  day  of  Penn’s  arrival,  in  the  fall 
of  1682. 

8 d Method. — By  carrying  down  the  anniversary,  on  the  plan  of 
“ Old  Style,”  to  1752,  when  the  change  of  legal  style  took  effect  in 
England ; then  changing  the  name  of  the  “ Old  Style”  anniversary 
of  that  year,  1752,  to  the  “ New  Style”  name — by  omitting  eleven 
“ Old  Style”  names  of  days,  including  the  day  in  question — and, 
finally7',  carrying  the  N.  S.  anniversary  of  1752,  thus  obtained, 
down  to  1882,  by  the  plan  of  “ New  Style,”  and  adopting,  as  the 
bi-centennial  anniversary,  the  day  of  “ New  Style,”  1882,  so  found 
or  arrived  at. 

4 tli  Method. — By  carrying  down  the  anniversary,  on  the  plan  of 
“ Old  Style,”  to  the  year  1882  ; then  changing  the  0.  S.  name, 
borne  (by  way  of  month  and  day  of  the  month)  by  the  0.  S.  anni- 
versary of  that  year,  1882,  to  the  “ New  Style”  name  (by  way  of 
month  and  day  of  the  month), — by  omitting  twelve  “ Old  Style” 
names  of  days,  including  the  day  in  question, — and  adopting,  as  the 
bi-centennial  anniversary,  the  day,  of  “ New  Style,”  so  found  or 
arrived  at. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Price,  Jordan,  Rogers, 
Baker,  Davis,  and  others,  and  made  the  special  business  of  the 
October  meeting. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Israel  W.  Andrews,  D.D., 
President  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  making  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  Washington  cent  of  1783,  with  the  inscription  “one  cent,” 
“ Unity  States  of  America,”  was  really  issued  in  the  year  it  bears 
date  ; and  if  it  was,  whether  it  is  not  the  first  use  of  the  word  cent 
to  denote  the  hundredth  part  of  the  unit,  lie  writes,  “The  term  cent 
appears  first  in  our  legislation  in  1786.  Robert  Morris  had  used 
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the  word  two  or  three  years  before,  but  in  a different  sense.  He 
employed  it  to  indicate  a hundred  units.  We  use  it  to  denote  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  unit.  If  this  copper  token  was  issued  in 
1783,  the  word  cent  was  used  three  years  before  it  appears  in  the 
records  of  Congress.  In  fact,  the  designer  of  that  little  coin,  struck 
in  France,  would  seem  to  have  invented  that  money  term,  and  I 
cannot  learn  that  the  word  cent  is  found  on  any  other  coin  till  after 
the  action  of  Congress  in  1786.” 

Robert  Coulton  Davis,  the  Curator  of  Numismatics,  to  whom  the 
letter  had  been  previously  referred,  stated  that  it  was  true,  as  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Andrews,  that  Robert  Morris,  in  January,  1782, 
suggested  that  the  lowest  silver  coin  “ might  be  called  a cent”  to 
be  composed  of  “ one  hundred  units,”  and  that  the  first  use  of  the 
term  in  legislation  was  in  1786.  Jefferson,  in  his  notes  on  the 
establishment  of  a money  unit  in  1782  or  1783,  suggests  the  divi- 
sion into  tenths.  “ If  we  adopt  the  dollar  for  our  unit,  we  should 
strike  four  coins,  one  of  gold,  two  of  silver,  and  one  of  copper, 
viz:  1.  A golden  piece,  equal  in  value  to  ten  dollars.  2.  The 

unit,  a dollar  itself,  of  silver.  3.  The  tenth  of  a dollar,  of  silver 
also.  4.  The  hundredth  of  a dollar,  of  copper.”  This  last,  how- 
ever, he  calls  a “ penny  or  copper,”  nowhere  a cent.  We  know 
that  in  1782  and  1783  there  was  much  agitation  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  a mint,  and  in  the  latter  year  many  trial  or 
pattern  pieces  were  made.  In  a statement  of  the  accounts  of 
the  United  States  we  find  among  the  “ Expenditures  for  Contin- 
gencies” between  January  and  July,  1783,  several  items  for  dies 
for  the  mint,  and  in  Robert  Morris’s  diary  for  April  2,  1783,  “ I 
sent  for  Mr.  Dudley,  who  delivered  me  a piece  of  silver  coin,  being 
the  first  that  has  been  struck  as  an  American  coin,”  and  twenty 
days  later,  “ Mr.  Dudley  sent  in  several  pieces  of  money  as  pat- 
terns for  the  intended  American  coins.”  The  silver  coins  here 
mentioned  were  the  Nova  Constellatio  pieces.  Now  it  seems,  that, 
while  the  striking  of  coppers  was  meditated  by  the  American  mint, 
none  were  actually  struck  at  that  time.  Yet  there  are  four  or  five 
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varieties  of  the  1783  token  cent,  the  “Unity”  being  of  French 
manufacture,  while  the  others  are  of  English.  They  have  always 
been  considered  to  have  been,  and  doubtless  were,  pattern  pieces, 
made  abroad  for  adoption  here,  and  all  the  circumstances  point  to 
these  pieces  having  been  actually  struck  in  the  year  (1783)  they 
have  stamped  upon  them,  while  the  term  cent  would  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  decimal  and  unit 
systems  of  Morris  and  Jefferson. 

Isaac  Myer  read  a paper  on  “ Slavery  in  England  under  the 
Common  and  Statute  Law,”  of  which  the  following  is  a synopsis  fur- 
nished by  him:  “After  stating  it  was  an  erroneous  opinion  that  the 
Common  Law  of  England  had  been  always  opposed  to  slavery  and 
the  recognition  of  property  in  slaves,  especially  negroes,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  quotation  ‘ slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England’  was  shown 
by  the  Resolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  in  the  case  of 
John  Lilburne,  to  be  as  early  as  11th  Elizabeth,  though  not  then 
true  in  point  of  fact ; and  was  traced  down  through  the  slave  Som- 
mersett’s  case  to  Cowper’s  Task.  It  was  shown  that  one  of  the 
principal  exports  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  slaves,  and  the  anecdote 
of  Hildebrand  which  led  to  the  Mission  of  St.  Augustine  was 
referred  to.  Saxon  Slavery,  and  the  subsequent  Norman  feudal 
villeinage,  regardant,  and  in  gross,  and  the  existence  of  villeinage 
in  the  salt  works  of  Scotland  until  39  Geo.  III.,  c.  56,  and  in  the 
Welsh  mines  until  a comparatively  recent  period,  were  commented 
on.  A statute  of  1 Edward  VI.,  Chap.  3 (A.  D.  1547),  was  fully 
quoted ; this  Act  made  vagrants,  under  certain  circumstances, 
slaves  for  life  of  specified  persons,  and  the  vagrants  were  to  be 
branded  with  the  letter  S,  for  slave,  on  the  forehead  or  ball  of 
the  cheek,  and  it  gave  the  right  to  sell  such  slaves  as  the  master 
4 may  doe  any  other  his  mooueable  goods  or  chattels,’  and  to  put  a 
ring  of  iron  around  his  neck,  arm  or  leg,  and  to  beat  him.  If  he 
should  injure  his  master  or  burn  his  barn,  the  slave  was  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  different  law  precedents  relating  to  negro  slavery 
were  quoted,  from  the  earliest  in  Levinz  Reports  (1660-1697), 
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which  held  that  slaves  could  breathe  in  England,  and  that  there 
was  property  in  them,  down  to  the  case  of  The  Louis,  decided  in 
1817  by  Sir  William  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Stowell,  and  that  of 
the  slave  Grace,  decided  by  the  latter  in  1827  ; which  both  held 
the  same  to  be  then  British  law,  contrary  to  Sommersett’s  case 
decided  in  1772  by  Lord  Mansfield,  and  from  these  to  that  of 
Forbes  and  Cochran  in  1824,  which,  however,  did  not  notice  the 
case  of  The  Louis,  and  of  The  Creole,  1841,  which  virtually 
decided  in  favor  of  Cowper’s  quotation,  although  the  last  really 
went  off  on  other  grounds.” 

During  the  summer  months  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Society  to 
hold  meetings,  and  none  were  therefore  called  until 

October  7tii. 

William  P.  Chandler  made  a communication  in  reference  to  a 
visit  lately  paid  by  him  to  the  great  mound  at  Newark,  Ohio,  and 
described  its  present  condition.  The  question  of  the  change  of  the 
calendar  was  still  discussed  and  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  Historiographer,  announced  the  death 
of  Samuel  Stehman  Haldeman,  of  Chickies,  Pa.,  a corresponding 
member  of  the  Society,  September  10,  1880,  aged  68. 

November  4tii. 

Dr.  Brinton  laid  before  the  Society  letters  from  Dr.  J.  F.  Ever- 
hart, of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  Robert  Clarke,  of  Cincinnati,  relat- 
ing to  the  alleged  discovery  of  an  inscribed  tablet,  in  a mound 
in  Bush  Creek  Township,  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  in  December, 
1879.  The  mound  is  stated  never  to  have  been  previously  opened, 
and  is  90  feet  long,  64  feet  wide,  and  11  feet  high.  Within  it  were 
a rude  stone  altar  in  the  centre,  across  which  were  flagstones,  upon 
which  rested  human  bones.  A female  skeleton  was  also  found  in  a 
clay  coffin,  and  near  by  was  the  engraved  tablet  of  undressed  red 
sandstone,  of  which  a large  photograph  was  shown,  bearing  an 
inscription  in  two  lines,  quite  sharp  and  distinct.  The  stone  weighs 
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about  18  pounds,  is  12  inches  long  by  11  wide,  and  4 thick,  and  is 
of  a sandstone  common  in  that  locality.  Dr.  Everhart  was  not 
personally  present  when  the  tablet  was  found.  Mr.  Clarke  writes 
that  Professor  Sayce,  of  Oxford,  says  the  writing  resembles  the 
Micmac  characters.  Dr.  Brinton  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Society  that  the  so-called  Micmac  characters  were  made  expressly 
by  the  French  missionaries  to  teach  those  Indians  how  to  read  at 
sight.  It  was  a syllabic  character,  and  was  far  from  being  antique, 
and  its  modern  character  has  been  well  known  for  years  to  Ameri- 
can scholars. 

Dr.  Brinton  gave  the  following  four  rules  for  detecting  the  spu- 
riousness of 'an  inscription:  — 

1.  Similarity  to  familiar  characters. 

2.  Repetition  of  same  characters. 

3.  Absence  of  ideograms. 

4.  Absence  of  a fixed  relation  of  the  forms  of  characters  to  the 
material  on  which  they  are  inscribed. 

lie  stated  that  tried  by  these  rules  this  tablet  could  not  be  of 
genuine  antique  fabric.  The  characters  are  ranged  in  lines  ; in 
the  first  are  four,  in  the  lower  six  or  seven.  They  are  combined  of 
curves  as  well  as  angles,  which  in  a genuine  early  alphabet  is  never 
found,  as  the  substance  upon  which  it  is  to  be  written  or  engraved 
invariably  determines  the  form  of  the  letters.  Dr.  Brinton  spoke 
at  considerable  length  upon  the  subject,  and  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Society  was  that  it  would  be  better  to  await  proof  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  stone,  as  its  genuineness  could  not  be  received 
viewed  by  present  lights. 

Mrs.  Lea  Ahlborn,  the  medallist  of  the  Royal  Swedish  mint,  pre- 
sented a bronze  medal  beautifully  engraved  by  herself,  issued  by 
the  Royal  Swedish  Academy,  in  commemoration  of  Jonas  Ilallen- 
berg,  accompanying  it  with  a memoir  of  the  learned  Swede,  which 
was  translated  and  read  to  the  Society  by  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  the 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Dr.  Brinton  made  a communication  in  reference  to  the  so-called 
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Lancia  alphabet  of  the  Maya  language,  reviewing  the  strictures  of 
Professor  Valentini.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  a committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  into  its  genuineness,  and  to  correspond 
with  the  Real  Academia  del  llistoria  of  Madrid,  on  the  subject. 

Lewis  A.  Scott  read  an  essay  upon  the  change  of  the  calendar 
from  old  to  new  style,  which  has  been  published,  under  the  title  of 
“Act  and  Bull,”  and  distributed  by  the  Society.  After  discussion, 
which  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Anderson,  Baker,  Duffield, 
and  others,  a committee  was  chosen  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of 
the  landing  of  William  Penn  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  the  pro- 
per anniversary  to  be  observed. 

A communication  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Richards,  of  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  in  reference  to  a Roman  Bulla , lately  discovered  near 
Ord. 

Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  Historiographer,  announced  the  death 
of  Rev.  James  Grier  Ralston,  I).E).,  LL.D.,  a resident  member  of 
the  Society,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  on  November  10,  1880,  aged  05. 

Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  read  a paper 
on  the  burial-place  of  a Mexican  king,  lately  discovered  near  Tehu- 
antepec, giving  the  particulars  of  the  u find,”  and  describing  the 
curious  golden  objects  which  had  been  interred  with  the  monarch. 

The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  the  first 
landing  of  William  Penn  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  reported 
that  he  was  at  LTpland  (now  Chester),  on  Sunday,  October  29, 
1682,  0.  S.,  as  appears  from  an  original  letter  of  Penn,  dated  by 
him  at  Upland  on  that  day,  which  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  On  motion,  the  report  was 
accepted  and  the  committee  discharged  ; and  that  date  agreed  upon 
by  the  Society  as  the  correct  time  of  Penn’s  first  landing  in  this 
province.  A committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  proper  day  upon  which  the  bi-centennial  celebration  should  be 
held. 

The  Committee  on  Numismatics  was  ordered  to  formulate  a 
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method  whereby  pattern  and  experimental  pieces  could  be  distrib- 
uted from  the  United  States  Mint,  without  the  intervention  of  specu- 
lators or  dealers. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Mint  was  requested  to 
distribute  to  legitimate  collectors  only,  in  such  manner  as  he  should 
deem  best,  the  150  “ Stella”  sets  of  the  Hubbell  coinage  now  on 
hand.  There  were  originally  450  sets  struck. 

Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  presented  a pierced  stone  implement,  holding 
an  intermediate  place  between  “ ceremonial  weapons”  and  “ tubes,” 
but  which,  as  yet,  has  never  been  assigned  to  any  definite  purpose. 
Dr.  Rau  writes  that  he  was  sometimes  of  the  opinion  that  “ they 
were  worn  on  sticks  as  badges,  like  the  undoubted  ceremonial  ob- 
jects, although  some  of  them  are  almost  too  small  for  such  purposes.” 

The  annual  election  for  officers  and  committees  was  held,  of 
which  the  roster  will  be  found  following  the  title-page. 

The  Society  spent  considerable  time  during  the  year  over  the 
question  of  the  proper  date  on  which  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of 
William  Penn  in  this  Province,  believing  that  the  approaching 
bi-centennial  anniversary  should  be  kept  in  a suitable  manner,  and 
the  most  important  matter  to  fix  was  the  correct  day  to  be  observed. 
The  conclusion  at  which  the  Society  arrived  was  that  the  date  of 
his  first  landing  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  proper 
time  to  be  celebrated,  which  was  settled  in  a positive  manner  by 
his  own  letters  as  having  taken  place  on  the  29th  day  of  October, 
A.  D.  1682  (Old  Style). 

While  the  interest  taken  by  the  resident  members  is  great  and 
increasing,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  correspondents  do  not,  as 
liberally  as  they  should,  from  time  to  time,  communicate  to  the 
Society  the  results  of  their  studies  and  researches,  and  make  it  a 
partaker  with  themselves  in  their  pleasures  and  discoveries.  The 
members,  resident,  corresponding  and  honorary,  have  not  responded 
so  generally  as  desirable  to  the  queries  contained  in  the  circular 
issued  by  the  Historiographer,  asking  for  data  to  assist  him  in  pre- 
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paring  the  necrological  notices,  and  have  also  failed  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  Society  for  their  photographs  to  be  preserved  in 
its  Album.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  evils  will  speedily  be 
corrected,  and  that  the  mere  mention  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to 
work  the  remedy. 

Through  the  liberality  of  our  senior  Vice-President,  William  S. 
Vaux,  we  have  been  enabled  to  bind  many  valuable  books,  which 
have  thus  been  rendered  more  accessible  and  useful  to  the  members. 

The  donations  of  books  and  antiquities,  while  not  numerous,  are 
all  of  great  value,  being  confined  solely  to  objects  germane  to  our 
organization,  and  the  library  and  cabinets  are  continually  and 
steadily  growing. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  percentage  of 
members  attending  our  meetings  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  learned  Society  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  PHILLIPS,  JR., 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


NECROLOGICAL  NOTICES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1880. 

By  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Historiographer. 

Joel  Munsell. 

Mr.  Munsell  Avas  the  eldest  son  of  Joel  and  Cynthia  [Payne] 
Munsell,  and  Avas  horn  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  April  14,  1808.  His 
father  Avas  a Avheehvright,  and  to  this  trade,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
Joel  Avas  placed.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  attended  the  public 
schools  for  three  years,  and  after  remaining  a like  period  in  his 
father’s  shop,  followed  the  bent  of  his  inclination  by  leaving  the 
smithy  to  learn  the  printer’s  craft  in  the  neighboring  toAvn  of  Green- 
field. He  found  employment  upon  the  village  paper,  published  by 
John  l)enio,  avIio  subsequently  sold  out  and  removed  to  Albany 
Avhere  he  opened  a bookstore,  and  thither  Munsell  accompanied  him 
as  a clerk,  arriving  in  the  city  he  Avas  subsequently  to  make  famous 
by  his  press,  May  2,  1827.  While  yet  a clerk  Avitli  Denio  he 
determined  on  starting  a neAvspaper,  and  on  New  Year’s  day,  1828, 
when  he  was  under  twenty  years  of  age,  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  Albany  Minerva,  a bi-Aveekly  journal  which  lived  only  three 
months.  In  1834,  he  published  a Aveekly  journal,  called  the  Micro- 
scope, and  in  the  fall  of  1830  purchased  a job  printing  office  at  No. 
58  State  Street,  whence  subsequently  issued  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  typographic  art  that  have  ever  appeared  in  this 
country,  and  gave  to  the  printer  his  well-earned  reputation  and 
appropriate  name,  of  the  Pickering  of  America.  Mr.  Munsell  was 
a true  antiquary,  and  a genuine  and  generous  student  of  American 
history  in  all  its  branches  and  departments.  He  compiled  and 
edited  several  important  volumes,  and  projected  and  furthered  the 
publication  of  many  more.  To  his  disinterestedness  the  public 
libraries  of  the  country  are  indebted  for  a large  number  of  invalu- 
able local  histories  and  genealogies  Avhich  never  Avould  have  gotten 
beyond  the  manuscripts  of  the  authors,  but  for  his  generosity  in 
putting  them  through  the  press,  not  only  without  hope  of  pecuniary 
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reward,  but  with  the  certainty  of  pecuniary  loss.  In  this  respect 
he  certainly  stands  alone  among  the  publishers  of  the  land.  A 
partial  record  of  his  good  work  in  this  respect,  and  which  also  tells 
the  story  of  his  life,  may  be  found  in  an  octavo  volume  of  191 
pages,  which  he  privately  printed  in  1872,  entitled  Bibliotheca 
Munselliana.  A Catalogue  of  the  Books  and  Pamphlets  issued 
from  the  jwess  of  Joel  Mansell,  from  the  year  1828  to  1870.  Mr. 
Munsell  was  twice  married,  and  leaves  a widow  and  nine  children 
to  survive  him.  He  was  elected  a member  of  this  Society,  July  5, 
18(36,  and  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  15,  1880. 

Samuel  Greene  Arnold. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  the  only  son  of  Samuel  Greene  and  Frances 
[Rogers]  Arnold,  and  was  of  the  seventh  generation  in  direct 
descent  from  William  Arnold,  one  of  the  thirteen  partners  of  Roger 
Williams  in  the  Providence  Plantations.  He  was  born  April  12, 
1821,  and  was  graduated  by  Brown  University  in  the  Class  of 
1841.  Upon  leaving  college  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  the 
large  importing  house  of  J.  & P.  Rhodes,  where  he  remained  nearly 
two  years,  making  a voyage  to  Russia  in  1842  on  their  behalf. 
Subsequently  he  entered  the  Dane  Law  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  graduated  in  1845,  in  the  last  class  that  received 
its  degree  from  the  hands  of  Judge  Joseph  Story.  President  Hayes 
was  also  a graduate  with  this  class.  In  March  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Rhode  Island  bar,  and  soon  afterwards  started  on  his  third 
and  longest  journey  of  foreign  travel,  of  over  three  years’  duration, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  last  year  being  passed  in  South  Am- 
erica. Here  he  interested  himself  with  the  history  and  condition  of 
the  country,  and  upon  his  return  home  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  1851,  an  elaborate  historical  paper  upon 
Chili,  based  upon  his  personal  observations.  In  1852  Mr.  Arnold 
declined  the  nomination  for  Governor  of  his  native  State,  feeling 
himself  to  be  too  young,  but  accepted  the  second  place  on  the  ticket, 
and  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  being  the  only  Whig  chosen 
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for  an  office  at  the  election.  This  made  him  the  nominal  head  of 
the  Whig  party  in  the  State,  and  although  he  had  barely  reached 
the  constitutional  age  for  a Senator  was  nominated  for  that  office  by 
his  party,  and  would  have  had  seven  majority  on  a joint  ballot,  but 
the  Governor,' Philip  Allen,  being  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
same  office,  prevented  the  two  houses  meeting  for  the  election,  and 
so  it  went  over.  In  February,  1861,  Mr.  Arnold  was  a delegate 
to  the  unavailing  Peace  Convention  which  assembled  in  Washing- 
ton  ; the  same  year  and  the  following,  again  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  acting  Governor,  until  August,  1862,  when  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term  of  James  F.  Simmons, 
and  served  until  March,  1863.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
Governor  Arnold  took  command  in  the  artillery,  and  carried  to 
Washington  the  first  battery  of  rifled  cannon  ever  in  the  service  of 
the  Government.  In  1869-70  Mr.  Arnold  made  a fourth  visit  to 
Europe,  his  first  having  been  in  1838-39  during  his  college  days. 

Governor  Arnold’s  literary  labors  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
history  of  his  ancestral  State.  In  January,  1853,  he  delivered  the 
anniversary  address  before  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 
on  the  Spirit  of  Rhode  Island  History , and  in  1859-60  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  his  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations , 1636-1790.  On  the  death  of  Albert  G. 
Green  (u01d  Grimes”),  in  1868,  Mr.  Arnold  was  chosen  in  his 
place,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  and  in 
June  of  the  next  year  delivered  before  the  Society  an  address  com- 
memorative of  Green , Staples , Parsons.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1876, 
he  pronounced  the  centennial  oration  in  Providence,  and  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1878,  he  delivered  an  historical  address  at  Portsmouth 
commemorative  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Rhode  Island.  At  the  time  of  ' his  death,  in  addition  to  being 
President  of  the  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Arnold  was  President  of 
the  First  Baptist  Society  of  Providence,  and  a Trustee  of  Brown 
University  to  which  he  was  chosen  in  1848.  In  1867,  and  again 
in  1868,  he  was  chosen  by  this  Society  Honorary  Vice-President 
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for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Arnold  was  married  November 
23,  1848,  to  his  own  cousin,  a daughter  of  his  father’s  youngest 
brother,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters.  He  died  in  Providence, 
February  13,  1880. 


James  Lenox. 

Mr.  Lenox  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  August  19,  1800, 
and  was  graduated  by  Columbia  College  in  the  Class  of  1818,  with 
Dr.  Henry  James  Anderson  and  Governor  William  Beach  Lawrence. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  Robert  Lenox,  a Scotchman,  who  was  a 
Deputy  Commissary  of  Prisoners  in  the  British  service  during  the 
Revolution,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  settled  in  New  York,  where 
he  became  a successful  merchant.  He  came  from  Scotland  to 
Philadelphia,  where  his  brother,  Colonel  David  Lenox,  a stanch 
defender  of  the  claims  of  the  colonies,  and  one  of  the  supporters  of 
General  Cadwalader  in  his  controversy  with  Joseph  Reed,  resided. 
Robert  Lenox  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Nicholas  Carmer, 
by  his  wife,  Alatha  Blanchard,  a well-known  New  Yorker,  who  was 
a Vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  from  1T8T  to  1805,  and  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  its  rebuilding  in  1788,  after  its  destruction  by  the 
fire  of  1776.  Mr.  Lenox  died  in  1839,  leaving  a large  estate  to  his 
son  and  five  daughters.  Being  thus  possessed  of  ample  means,  and 
having  the  tastes  of  an  antiquary  and  virtuoso,  James  Lenox  devoted 
himself  to  the  collection  of  a unique  library  and  a gallery  of  paint- 
ings, which  now  find  a fitting  resting-place  in  the  public  library  at 
Seventieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  which  bears  his 
name,  founded  and  endowed  by  him  in  1870.  This  library  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  early  American  history,  Elizabethian  literature,  and 
Biblical  bibliography,  the  latter  department  being  superior  in  early 
Bibles  to  that  of  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Lenox  was  more  than  a 
mere  collector;  he  used  his  books  and  was  an  accomplished  biblio- 
grapher. He  wrote  for  Norton’s  Literary  Gazette,  in  1854,  some 
papers  entitled  “ Curiosities  of  American  Literature ,”  in  which 
he  considered  the  writings  of  Captain  John  Smith  and  the  works 
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of  Master  Richard  Hakluyt.  In  1860  he  had  printed  for  private 
distribution  a translation  of  a Latin  tract  upon  the  second  voyage 
of  Columbus,  for  which  he  prepared  a learned  introduction  and 
bibliographical  notes.  To  the  Historical  Magazine  Mr.  Lenox  con- 
tributed, in  1861,  two  critical  papers,  one  on  the  Shakespeare  folios 
in  his  collection  and  the  other  on  the  early  folio  editions  of  King 
James’s  Bible.  His  edition  of  Washington’s  Farewell  Address, 
printed  from  the  original  manuscript  in  his  possession,  and  adorned 
by  engravings  from  two  original  portraits  in  his  collection,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  comment.  In  his  Gallery  of  Paintings  can  be 
seen  works  rarely  to  be  found  on  public  exhibition  in  this  country  : 
fine  examples  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough  Turner,  Sir 
Henry  Raeburn.  Constable,  Wilkie,  Stuart-Newton,  and  Morland, 
with  admirable  specimens  of  Copley,  Stuart,  and  Trumbull. 

Mr.  Lenox  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
very  liberal  in  his  contributions  to  the  charities  of  that  sect.  To 
his  generosity  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Presbyterian  Home 
for  Aged  Women  in  New  York  owe  their  existence.  The  College 
of  New  Jersey  conferred  upon  him  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  1821,  and  in  1833  chose  him  a Trustee,  which  position 
he  resigned  in  1857.  In  1867  she  made  him  LL.D.,  and  his  alma 
mater  gave  him  the  same  degree  in  1875.  He  was  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  this  Society  May  3,  1866,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 
been  for  eleven  years  Vice-President  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  at  Worcester.  He  died  in  New  York,  February  17,  1880. 


Samuel  Agnew. 

Mr.  Agnew  was  born  November  18,  1814,  in  McConnellsburg, 
Bedford,  now  Fulton,  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  eight  children  of  Colonel  James  Agnew  by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth 
Findley,  the  widow  of  Colonel  Ochiltree,  of  Virginia,  and  was  named 
after  his  father’s  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  Agnew,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
He  was  brought  up  and  educated  at  his  father’s  home  until  time  for 
him  to  enter  college,  when  he  was  admitted  to  Washington  College, 
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now  Washington  and  Jefferson,  but  did  not  remain  to  graduate. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Agnew  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  entered  into 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  business  on  Third  Street,  the  firm  being 
Agnew,  McCurdy  & Brown.  After  several  years  he  retired  from 
mercantile  pursuits  and  engaged  in  the  book-publishing  business  at 
Sixth  and  Chesnut  Streets,  bringing  out  the  series  of  Goodrich’s 
(Peter  Parley’s)  School  Histories.  From  this  occupation  Mr. 
Agnew  withdrew  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  has  since 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  formation  of  a library  for  the  Presbyte- 
rian Historical  Society,  which  he  originated  in  1852,  and  of  which 
he  was,  until  his  death,  Treasurer  and  Librarian.  In  1865  he  pre- 
pared and  printed  An  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society , and  a Catalogue  of  Books  in  its  library.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  work  for  the  Historical  Society  of  his  church  Mr.  Agnew 
made  special  collections  of  works  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  number- 
ing about  seven  thousand  volumes,  for  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  that  at  Allegheny,  and  other  places.  He  was  also  pro- 
minent in  the  society  organized  a few  years  since,  with  Justice 
Strong,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  at  its  head,  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to 
make  in  it  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  religion.  Of  the 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  he  was  an  active  man- 
ager, and  also  a Trustee  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr. 
Agnew  was  elected  a member  of  this  Society  March  4,  1869,  and 
was  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Genealogy  in  1870,  and  of  the 
Library  Committee  in  1878.  He  was  married  December  10,  1840, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Morton,  D.D.,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Susan  [Cox]  Erwin,  and  leaves  one  child,  Dr.  Erwin  Agnew, 
to  survive  him.  Mr.  Agnew  was  a mild,  unassuming  man,  with 
almost  a woman’s  quietness  and  gentleness  of  manner  ; but  he  was 
as  firm  as  a rock  in  whatever  he  thought  right,  and  positive  in  the 
expression  of  his  convictions.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
several  years,  so  that  his  death  was  not  unexpected.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  March  6,  1880. 
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Samuel  Stehman  Haldeman. 

Professor  Haldeman  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  and  Frances 
[Stehman]  Haldeman,  and  was  born  at  the  family  homestead,  Locust 
Grove,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  August  12,  1812.  As  a 
boy  he  developed  great  fondness  for  investigation,  and  formed  a 
little  museum  of  specimens,  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  in 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  aboriginal  stone  implements,  which  he 
located  in  the  loft  of  his  father’s  carriage-house.  At  fourteen  he 
was  sent  to  Harrisburg  to  the  school  of  Hr.  John  McKeagy,  where 
he  remained  a couple  of  years,  and  then  entered  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Penna.,  leaving,  however,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  before 
graduating.  In  1885,  he  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Hough,  and  re- 
moved to  Chickies,  Penna.,  where  he  engaged  with  his  brothers  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron.  In  this  year,  also,  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  author,  contributing  to  the  Lancaster  Journal  an 
article  in  refutation  of  Locke’s  Moon  Iloax.  To  understand  the 
true  importance  of  this  subject  we  must  step  back  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  look  at  the  cpiestion  as  it  then  presented  itself  without 
the  help  of  subsequent  development.  The  next  year  he  became 
attached  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  connected  with  that  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
charge  of  the  accomplished  Professor  Henry  D.  Rogers.  From 
1851  to  1855  he  held  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  Delaware 
College,  Newark,  Delaware,  and  for  many  years  was  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Chemistry  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  has  been  a most  prolific  writer,  and  on  the  Natural 
Sciences  alone  has  contributed  about  one  hundred  papers  to  period- 
icals and  the  publications  of  learned  societies  ; seventy-three  of 
them  being  enumerated  in  the  Bibliographia  of  Agassiz. 

As  an  aid  to  the  study  of  ethnology,  Prof.  Haldeman  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  science  of  language,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  as  a 
learned  and  distinguished  philologist  that  his  labors  will  be  best  re- 
membered. His  first  paper  published  on  this  subject  appeared  in 
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the  Transactions  of  the  American  Academy,  at  Boston,  in  1849,  on 
Some  points  of  Linguistic  Ethnology , with  illustrations  chiefly 
from  the  aboriginal  languages  of  America.  This  was  followed  in 
1851  by  Elements  of  Latin  Pronunciation  ; in  1853  by  Investi- 
gation of  the  Poiver  of  the  Gfreek  Z,  by  means  of  Phonetic  Laws  ; 
and  in  1856  by  Report  on  Linguistic  Ethnology , and  On  the  Re- 
lations between  Chinese  and  the  Indo-European  Languages. 

The  following  year,  1857,  Prof.  Haldeman  carried  off,  over 
eighteen  European  competitors,  the  prize  offered  by  Sir  Walter  C. 
Trevelyan,  A.M.,“for  the  best  essay  upon  a reform  in  the  spelling 
of  English.”  Plis  thesis  on  this  occasion  was  subsequently  read 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  published  in  its 
Transactions  for  1859,  vol.  xi.  pp.  259-402,  under  the  title  of 
Analytic  Orthography ; an  Investigation  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Voice 
and  their  Alphabetic  Notation.  Perhaps  his  most  generally  useful 
philological  publication  was  his  little  work  on  Affixes  ; their  Origin 
and  Application , exhibiting  the  Etymologic  Structure  of  English 
Words , which  appeared  in  1865,  and  a revised  edition  in  1871, 
while  his  most  curiously  interesting  monograph  was  his  paper  on 
the  Cferman  Vernacular  of  Pennsylvania,  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association  in  1869,  and 
afterwards  enlarged  at  the  request  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
London,  and  published  in  1872,  with  the  title  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ; 
a dialect  of  South  Cferman  ivitli  an  impression  of  English.  His 
last  philological  work,  Outlines  of  Etymology , appeared  in  1877. 
As  a relaxation  from  study  he  wrote  and  had  printed  in  limited 
editions  Tours  of  a Chess  Knight,  1864,  and  Rhymes  of  the  Poets 
by  Felix  Ago,  1868. 

When  it  was  thought  advisable  in  1869  to  provide  a Chair  of 
Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Prof. 
Haldeman  was  immediately  chosen  to  fill  it,  and  in  1876  the  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He 
was  chosen  a member  of  this  Society  December  7, 1871,  and  at  the 
February  meeting  in  1877,  discoursed  upon  the  Study  of  Beads 
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in  their  Anthropological  Relations.  For  the  Smithsonian  Report  for 
1877  he  wrote  an  account  of  a Polychrome  Bead  from  Florida; 
and  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  June  21,1878, 
a very  important  paper  On  the  Contents  of  a Rock  Retreat  in 
South  Eastern  Pennsylvania , which  he  did  not  live  to  see  appear 
in  print.  It  has  just  (January,  1881)  been  issued  as  the  final  arti- 
cle to  volume  xv.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  with  fifteen  quarto  plates.  Prof.  Haldeman  was  a sound 
and  thorough  worker  in  every  field  he  ploughed,  and  as  the  great 
Agassiz  truly  said  of  him,  “ That  man  Haldeman  has  an  idea  be- 
hind every  word  he  utters.”  He  died  at  Chickies,  September  10, 
1880,  and  his  wife  with  four  children  survive  him. 

James  Grier  Ralston. 

Hr.  Ralston  was  the  third  son  of  Samuel  and  Nancy  Hay  [Grier] 
Ralston,  and  was  born  in  West  Nantmeal  Township,  Chester  Co., 
Pennsylvania,  December  28,  1815.  lie  received  his  elementary 
education  at  New  London  and  Hopewell  Academies,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1833,  was  admitted  to  Washington  College,  Penna.,  whence  he 
was  graduated  in  September,  1838.  He  removed  to  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  and  became  a teacher  in  the  Grove  Academy,  where  he  re- 
mained until  June,  1840,  when  he  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  having  been  grounded  in  theology 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Principal  of  Grove  Academy,  and  after- 
wards President  of  Washington  College,  Pa.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  April  14,  1841,  and  was  at  once  commissioned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  as  a missionary  to  the 
Winnebago  Indians  at  their  reservation  in  Wisconsin;  but  his  fail- 
ing health  prevented  him  from  entering  upon  his  duties,  and  he 
assumed  charge  of  a female  seminary  at  Oxford,  Pennsylvania. 
Here  he  remained  until  1845,  when  he  was  ordained,  and  removed 
to  Norristown,  Penna.,  where  he  opened  the  Oakland  Female  Insti- 
tute— one  of  the  most  successful  educational  institutions  in  the 
country,  having  graduated  nearly  three  thousand  young  women 
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drawn  from  Europe  and  America  in  the  thirty-five  years  ot  its 
existence. 

In  November,  1864,  Mr.  Ralston  preached  an  eloquent  and 
impressive  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  semi-centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  settlement  of  his  kinsman,  the  llev.  Dr.  Grier,  over  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1735  ; and  for  the  Centennial  Jubilee  of  1876  he  prepared 
a valuable  Historical  Sketch  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Norristown,  Penna.,  of  whose  Board  of  Trustees  he  was  President 
from  1856  until  his  death.  Both  of  these  memorials  have  been 
preserved  in  print.  Of  the  Montgomery  County  Bible  Society — 
a non-sectarian  body — he  was  chosen  President  in  1863,  and  re- 
elected annually.  In  1865,  Lafayette  College  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Ralston  its  doctorate  of  laws,  and  Washington  and  Jefferson,  in 
1868,  its  doctorate  of  divinity.  He  was  elected  a member  of  this 
Society,  May  3,  1866,  and  served  respectively  on  the  Committees 
on  Antiquity  and  Genealogy,  being  Chairman  of  the  latter  for  1879 
and  1880.  Dr.  Ralston  was  married  April  11,  1842,  at  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Larimore,  who  with  three  daughters 
survive  him.  He  died  at  Norristown,  Penna.,  November  10,  1880. 


